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October's foliage yellows with his cold. 
—Joun Ruskin. 
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HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to June. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 o'clock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 o'clock. 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broad- 
est sense, holds its possessions in trust 
for mankind and for the constant wel- 
fare and happiness of the race. Anyone 
therefore who, by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific 
value, or a donation to its financial 
resources, aids in the growth of these 
collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to 
the glorious mission of the Institute. 


‘The Carnegie Institute will be the 
final home of every worthy collection 
of pictures and museum objects when 
the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy 
them.”’ 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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NELSON’S SIGNAL 


ys month the Bulletin offered a 
prize subscription to the first one 
of its readers who would write a state- 
ment of the order which Admiral Nelson 
conveyed to his Flag Officer in regard 
to flying a command to the fleet upon 
the opening of the battle of Trafalgar. 
The following letter is a specimen of 
those that have been written on this 
subject: 
Dear BuLtetin: 

Every schoolboy has been taught that 
Admiral Nelson commanded his Flag 
Officer to fly this signal—**England expects 
that every man will do his duty."’ I hope 
that I will win the prize subscription. 


It may be true that every schoolboy 
has been taught that way, but the 
quotation is not correct and the Bulletin 
hopes to have many more letters from 
its readers on this subject. 


TOO INTERESTING 
Dear Buttetin: 
One year subscription. 
to have. 





Too interesting not 


A. C. Rosinson. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 


Many requests have been received from Pitts- 
burgh and other cities for copies of President 
Coolidge’s Founder's Day address. It was an 
epoch-making discourse and the October Bulletin 
containing it will be sold at $10 for 100 copies. 


WHY LATIN? 
Dear Buttetin: 

Enclosed find my check for one dollar for one 
year’s subscription. But why use Latin in 
describing the City Council? 

Mrs. Carroit MILLER 





YES, WHY? 


THE KENTUCKY CARDINAL 





‘““Have you," he asked, “seen the Kentucky 
cardinal?”’ 
“‘No,’’ she answered, ‘‘I am never interested 


in ecclesiastical persons."’ 

‘But the Kentucky cardinal is a bird.” 

“No matter. I have no curiosity about his 
private life.’ 


FRENCH PHILOSOPHY 


‘Dans la lutte pour la vie, le premicr ennemi a 
combattre, c'est soi-meme.’’ Which means: “In 
the struggle for existence the first enemy to fight 
is yourself."” 
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A GREAT FOUNDER’S DAY 


RESIDENT CoOLIDGE was the orator, 
and Mrs. Coolidge was here with 
him. The illustrious guests got off the 
train at the East Liberty Station, and 
were taken to the residence of Mr. 
Richard B. Mellon for breakfast. Sec- 
retary Mellon came with them from 
Washington, and Secretary and Mrs. 
Davis joined the party at Pittsburgh. 
In the meantime, a group representing 
the diplomatic corps eek in Pitts- 
burgh and were quartered at the 
William Penn Hotel, comprising the 
following persons: Mr. Paul Claudel, 
the French Ambassador; Mr. Edgar 
Prochnik, the Austrian Minister, and 
Madame Prochnik; Mr. George Cret- 
ziano, the Rumanian Minister, and his 
daughter, Mademoiselle Jeanne Cretzi- 
ano; Mr. J. H. van Royen, the Nether- 
lands Minister; Mr. Robert Silvercruys, 
the Chargé d’Affaires of Belgium; and 
Count Alberto Marchetti, the Counselor 
of the Italian Embassy. These visitors, 
representing some of the countries 
whose painters had sent their pictures 
to the International Exhibition of 
Paintings, were escorted to Mr. Mellon's 
residence, and at ten o'clock in the 
morning the whole party, with nearly 
the entire police department of Pitts- 
burgh furnishing guidance and protec- 
tion, were taken in new Lincoln 
automobiles down the Bigelow Boule- 
vard and through the streets of the city 
to the Block House at the Point—the 
sole remnant of those ancient fortifica- 
tions which had formerly marked the 
struggle of France and England for 
the possession of the new Continent. 
The President went inside the Block 
House and wrote his name in the 
register, and was deeply interested in 
hearing the reminiscences of the fre- 
quent visits to that locality of his great- 
est predecessor, George Washington. 
After this inspection, the procession 
made its way by the Boulevard of the 


Allies to the Carnegie Institute, and 
went into MusicHall,where the students 
from the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, the class from the Library 
School, and the employes of the Insti- 
tute were assembled, about 2,500 in all, 
and there they were cheered to the echo. 
After that, they made a tour of the Insti- 
tute, through the Museum and Art 
Halls, showing great interest in the 
scientific collections and in the pictures. 

There was a luncheon at Mr. Mellon's 
home for the visitors and the committee 
of arrangements. Then, at threeo’clock, 
the whole party assembled on the plat- 
form in Music Hall, which was hand- 
somely decorated not only with plants 
and flowers, but also with the flags of 
the sixteen nations represented in the 
International, and the formal proceed- 
ings began, with Samuel Harden Church 
presiding. 

First, Dr. Charles Heinroth played 
“The Star Spangled Banner,’ giving 
the majestic anthem the full power of 
the great organ. When all were seated, 
he played Rubinstein’s “‘Réve Angeli- 
que,’ which is the musical portrait of 
a beautiful woman. The Invocation 
was pronounced by the Rev. Dr. John 
Ray Ewers, Minister of the East End 
Christian Church. Then the presiding 
officer introduced in turn each one of 
the members of the diplomatic corps, 
and their ladies, and after that presented 
the other distinguished guests by name, 
all being received by the audience with 
enthusiastic handclapping. When Mrs. 
Coolidge rose in this little informal 
interlude there was tremendous 
applause. Then a quartette, comprising 
Margaret Spaulding, Ida Mae Claudy, 
Will A. Rhodes, Jr., and Frederick 
Ayres, with Earl Mitchell accompany- 
ing on the organ, sang the ‘‘Inflamma- 
tus’’ from Rossini’s great work, the 
‘‘Stabat Mater.”’ 

And then the great event of the day. 
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The Westinghouse Electric Company, 
through station kpka, had made a gen- 
era! hook-up throughout the world, 
and the Chairman had said at the begin- 
ning that these mysterious currents 
would soon carry to the uttermost parts 
of the earth the most illustrious voice 
in America. The introduction was as 
brief as the President’s Black Hills 
speech: *‘I have the honor of presenting 
the President of the United States.” 
The enthusiasm was electrical. The 
great audience, crowding every inch of 
space, was on its feet, cheering until 
the rafters rang, and it was some 
minutes before there was silence. Then 
the President plunged into his speech, 
stirring in its eloquence, inspiring in 
its intimate philosophy, and amazing 
for its knowledge of the life of Pitts- 
burgh from the beginning of things. 
The speech is printed in full on another 
page. 

When President Coolidge had finish- 
ed, the quartette sang a ‘Greeting to 
Spring’’ to the music of the most 
brilliant waltz ever composed, ‘‘The 
Beautiful Blue Danube.’’ Then the 
award of prizes for the paintings was 
announced, as follows: 


First Prize of $1500 to Henri Matisse, 
French (Paris, France) for his paint- 
ing entitled, ‘Still Life.”’ 


Second Prize of $1000 to Anto Carte, 
Belgian (Brussels, Belgium) for his 
painting entitled, ‘‘Motherhood.”’ 


Third Prize of $500 to Andrew Dasburg, 
American (Santa Fé, New Mexico) 
for his painting entitled,‘ *‘Poppies.”’ 


First Honorable Mention of $300 to 
Antonio Donghi, Italian (Rome, 
Italy) for his painting entitled, 
“Carnival.” 


Honorable Mention to Bernard Karfiol, 


American (New York, N.Y.) for his 
painting entitled, “‘Two Figures.”’ 


Allegheny County Garden Club Prize of 
$500 to Max Pechstein, German 
(Berlin, Germany) for his painting 
entitled, ‘‘Calla Lilies.’’ 


As each country was named, the 
diplomat from that nation arose and 
bowed his acknowledgment, and when 
one of these prizes was announced as 
going to an American painter, President 
Coolidge, a sense of humor mingling 
with national pride, stood up and 
inclined his head as the others had 
done, the audience laughing and cheer- 
ing. The second American prize was 
acknowledged by Senator David Aiken 
Reed. 

When the German painting was men- 
tioned, the Chairman said:'“The Ger- 
man Ambassador, Mr. Maltzan, a man 
who had won the admiration and 
esteem of all of our people, might have 
been here but for the deplorable accident 
which, at the moment when he was 
flying to the side of his wife and child, 
caused his death.”’ 

The Chairman announced that on this 
very day Mr. Walter May, having 
greatly admired the Belgian painting, 
‘“‘Motherhood”’ by Anto Carte, which 
had won a major prize, had purchased 
the picture and presented it to the Car- 
negie Institute. Whereupon, Mr. May’s 
generous gift was cordially acclaimed 
by the audience. 

Dr. Heinroth then played Bizet’s 
‘*Farandole,’’ and at its conclusion the 
President's party immediately with- 
drew, and were taken back to Mr. 
Mellon’s home. 

And now there was work for a 
magician to perform. It was a quarter 
to five when the audience had vacated 
Music Hall, and the stately Foyer, 
where the dinner was to be served at 
seven-thirty, was as yet untouched for 
that occasion. But Mrs. Packard, the 
caterer, and Mr. McClements, the 
florist, were waiting in the offing 
(wherever that is!) with efficient forces 
of workmen, and the transformation 
was quickly made. 

The dinner was confined, as always, 
to the members of the Board of Trustees, 
their wives, the Directors of the Depart- 
ments, the members of the Patrons Art 
Fund, the platform guests, and the 
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Managing Editors of the three daily 
newspapers. The members of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York were 
invited as representing Andrew Carnegie 
but, while their names were inadvert- 
ently printed in the newspapers, none 
of them attended. The trustees regretted 
their inability to extend invitations to 
a thousand other friends in Pittsburgh 
who would have been welcome guests 
at any important dinner, but the tradi- 
tions of Founder’s Day and the limi- 
tations of the banqueting hall made it 
necessary that the guest list should be 
confined to what in a broad sense is 
familiarly called the Carnegie Institute 
family. 

The President and his party arrived 
on time, and the guests, after being 
presented to him and Mrs. Coolidge, 
made their way to the Foyer, after 
which the two chief guests of honor 
were conducted there. 

No place in’ America—no place in the 
world—could produce a banquet hall 
surpassing in beauty and majestic splen- 
dor the Foyer on that night. Let us 
try to imagine it. A hall 160 feet long 
with twenty large columns of green 

marble from the Vert Tinos quarries 
of Greece; the floor laid with marble 
mosaic from the quarries of France, 
Ireland, andItaly. A balcony of parterre 
boxes with gilt and red velvet railings. 
A hollow square table running the 
whole length of the floor, decorated 
with candles and flowers, and between 
the edges of the table a sunken garden, 
where a fountain played and hundreds 
of flowers and plants were set out in 
all the varied beauty of their autumn 
colors. On each side, the flags of the 
sixteen nations. And in the balcony 
was an orchestra, with Victor Saudek 
holding the baton. 

As the President and Mrs. Coolidge 
entered the newly made banqueting 
hall, conducted by Mr. Church, the 
silver trumpets sounded the President's 
salute, whereat all stood at atten- 
tion. This was followed by “‘Hail to 
the Chief,’’ and by the time that was 
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finished the President and Mrs. Coolidge 
had reached their places at the head of 
the table. Then came the national 
anthem, and after that the guests took 
their chairs. 

The dinner was served with music 
playing, and it was not long before 
Mrs. Coolidge said: ‘*Why—that is my 
college song!" And so it was—the song 
of the University of Vermont. And 
when that was finished another college 
song was quickly recognized by the 
President—the stirring march of 
Amherst. 

The dinner finished, came the speeches, 
delivered by the diplomatic guests, with 
Mr. Church edie: 


THe CuarrMaNn: The President has 
informed me that he does not choose to 
make a speech at this dinner, and when 
President Coolidge says that, he means 
just what he says. I am sure you will 
all agree with me that the President's 
splendid address this afternoon has won 
for him the privilege of silence this 
evening, and on your behalf I cheer- 
fully accord to him and to Mrs. Coolidge 
the satisfaction of sitting back in their 
chairs and enjoying for a brief period 
the finishing incidents of this historic 
day. 

Just about two hours ago, when we 
all passed through this spacious Foyer, 
it was bare of everything except the 
marble and gilt which give it its stately 
beauty. But in that brief space of time 
a magician’s wand has transformed it 
into a banqueting hall, where a great 
assemblage of fair women and dis- 
tinguished men have made it alive with 
human interest, where the florist’s hand 
has created within the enclosure of the 
table a garden of enchanting color, 
and where the proud banners of sixteen 
nations signify its international hospi- 
tality. 

We shall begin with Caesar—I know 
that’s going a long way back to start 
an after-dinner speech, But when 
Caesar's legions came into conflict with 
Western Europe, he tells us that the 
bravest of his foes were the Belgians. 
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If Caesar could now undertake a 
modern edition of his Commentaries, 
he would not be able to find any- 
thing in the intervening centuries that 
would change his opinion. But valor 
is not the theme of this celebration. 
Peace, says John Milton, in his Sonnet 
addressed to Oliver Cromwell, hath her 
victories no less renowned than war, 
and the Belgian people, who won that 
compliment from Caesar, have today 
signified their mastery in the art ot 
painting by winning one of the Czr- 
negie Institute's major prizes, awarded 
to them by an international jury of 
famous artists. King Albert has just 
appointed a new Ambassador to the 
United States, Prince Albert de Ligne, 
in succession to our great friend Baron 
de Cartier, and as Prince de Ligne has 
not yet arrived in this country, I will 
ask Mr. Silvercruys, the Belgian Chargé, 
if he will speak a word at this moment. 


Mr. Sittvercruys: Mr. President, 
Madame, Mr. Church, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

I am confident that I express the 
sentiments of my Government in con- 
veying to you its regret that circum- 
stances have made it impossible for the 
newly a ca Belgian Ambassador, 
Prince Albert de Ligne, to be here today. 
He will not arrive in this country until 
a few days hence, which deprives him 
ofthe pleasure of being present on this 
most interesting occasion. In _ his 
absence, it is my good fortune to have 
the privilege to attend the ceremonies 
which mark the celebration of Found- 
er’s Day, and to convey to the Carnegie 
Institute, and to those who are associa- 
ted with it and who guide its destinies, 
the expression of that good will, cordial 
friendship, and hearty appreciation 
which is felt by my Government and 
by my fellow-countrymen. 

The Carnegie Institute has had a 
most important influence in the pro- 
motion of spiritual and intellectual life 
both in America and abroad. It is a 
circumstance which we deeply appre- 
ciate, and I may add in this connection, 
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that we feel a special and personal debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Church, who in 
many ways and diverse manners has 
manifested his friendship for Belgium. 

Here, in one of the greatest industrial 
cities of the world, you have estab- 
lished a magnificent center of the Arts 
and Sciences and of Learning, a cultural 
center of far-reaching influence. The 
International Exhibition of Paintings 
which you have organized is a powerful 
factor, not only in the advancement of 
art but also in bringing about a better 
understanding among the nations of the 
earth. True and lasting friendship is 
fostered by interchange of thought and 
ideal. There is no way in which we 
may understand and appreciate a people 
better than through a study of their 
works of art. A great work of art 
speaks directly to all those who have 
eyes to see and hearts to understand, 
whatever may be the tongue in which 
they speak. It conveys the spirit of the 
nation to all the earth and to all 
generations. 

I sincerely appreciate the words Mr. 
Church has been kind enough to say 
concerning Belgium's position in the 
world of art. It is a position of which 
we are proud. The great Old Mas- 
ters, the vanEycks, Memling, Matsys, 
Rubens, Van Dyke, Teniers, and others 
have had a wide influence in the domain 
of art through the world, and their 
work has won for Belgium many friends 
outside our narrow borders. Rubens 
was an ambassador and did his country 
much good service in his time, but his 
paintings continue to be our ambassa- 
dors in foreign lands and to speak for 
Belgium more eloquently than some of 
us who carry on the diplomatic pro- 
fession. 

It is extremely gratifying to find that 
in the present day we have disciples of 
the Old Masters to uphold the tradi- 
tions of the past and it is specially 
gratifying to know that a Belgian 
painter has been found worthy to 
receive one of the highest prizes in this 
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splendid exhibition which represents 
the art of so many nations. 

This is an honor not only to the artist 
but to Belgium—an honor which is 
deeply appreciated and for which I 
thank you on behalf of my fellow- 
countrymen. 


THe CHatRMAN: Austria seems to 
suggest music to me—I hear the sound 
of its mighty rivers, the ring of laughter 
in gay Vienna to the strains of the 
‘Blue Danube"’ waltz, but most of all 
I hear the exquisite songs of Franz 
Schubert, whom Liszt called ‘“‘the most 
poetic musician that ever lived.’’ All 
the world is joining next year to cele- 
brate his centenary, and some people 
are proposing to finish his great 
“Unfinished Symphony."’ But it can- 
not be finished. The world will always 
cherish it as the finished Unfinished. 
I call upon Mr. Prochnik for a few 
words. 


Mr. Procunik: When the new Re- 
public of Austria came into existence, 
a slice of land unreasonably carved out 
from an ancient and once powerful 
Empire, it was the general opinion, 
even among those less inclined to pes- 
simistic views, that the material re- 
sources left to that unfortunate creation 
of the Peace Conference would not 
suffice to assure a halfways tolerable 
existence to its population. Faced by 
this gloomy outlook into their future, 
the Austrians fell back on what seemed 
to be the only asset of which the 
Treaty of St. Germain, for want of 
possibility, did not deprive them, i. e. 
their time-honored traditions in the 
propagation of art and science. 

hey began more clearly than ever to 
realize that Austria for centuries had 
carried on a cultural mission with a 
widely recognized success, and that this 
mission did not terminate with the fall 
of the Habsburg Realm. Conscious of 
great responsibilities assumed towards 
the society of nations with this lofty 
task, the Austrian people renewed with 
fresh hope and energy their old activi- 
ties in the field of cultural developments. 
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Austrian artists did not, as was feared 
in time of greatest distress, leave their 
country. They knew that the Muse 
they were devoted to would not follow 
them to foreign lands, that they could 
only work under the immediate in- 
fluence of the genius loci. Austrian 
Art is firmly rooted on Austrian soil. 

Soon the attention of the world was 
again attracted to Austria and its 
beautiful Capital, and the produce of 
her art and craft poured out of the 
country and was favorably received 
abroad. Austrian artists exhibited their 
works all over the European Continent. 
Encouraged by their success, they have 
now come over the ocean, gratefully 
availing themselves of the opportunity 
offered by your Institute. I believe this 
exhibit is the first public one since the 
War, where Austrian art is shown to 
the American people. May I voice to 
you the gratitude of my country for the 
favors shown by the Board directing 
the affairs of the Carnegie Institute. 

In response to a request made by 
Colonel Church, I shall now speak 
about my impression gained in your 
great city. Pittsburgh is not new to 
me although I must confess that it has 
so considerably changed—to its advan- 
tage, I scarcely need to say—that | 
hardly recognized the surroundings | 
once lived in. 

About twenty-two years ago, I was 
then a young attaché, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affaires in Vienna sent me to 
Pittsburgh, where the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Monarchy maintained a large con- 
sular office. It was the belief in our 
Foreign Office that Pittsburgh was the 
best place for the young men in the 
foreign service to get acquainted with 
the industrial development of America. 
I immediately felt that 1 touched the 
nation’s pulse in your city, but I also 
realized that the careful education we 
received in a special college for foreign 
service did not sufficiently prepare me 
to understand what was going on around 
me. My ignorance in rebus americanis 










































hampered my work and I looked for 
help in my predicament. 

It was the Carnegie Institute and its 
wonderful Library which came to my 
assistance and became my second alma 
mater. Many an evening I used to 
spend in these beautiful Halls. I may 
justly say that in your city and Insti- 
tute I received my apprenticeship for 
my future work in the United States, 
and that to a great extent I owe it to 
Pittsburgh that I am today the Austrian 
Minister to your country. 

It was, therefore, specially welcome 
to me that I could avail myself of your 
courteous invitation, and_ personally 
express to you my gratitude not only 
for the hospitality so lavishly extended 
to us today but also for the pleasant 
and useful times which I had the good 
fortune once to spend in your city. 


THe CHairMan: It was a great dis- 
appointment to the people of Pittsburgh 
when, after making elaborate arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of the 
Queen of Roumania, and just upon the 
eve of her promised visit here, she 
found it necessary to cancel her engage- 
ments and hasten home in order to 
comfort her husband in the last days 
of his life. I remember that we had 
intended to show the Queen some pic- 
tures upon our walls here that were 
painted by the artists of her country. 
If Queen Marie should come again, as 
the newspapers have indicated that she 
intends to do, and if she brings with 
her that little boy King, whose inno- 
cent childhood has amused and attracted 
many friends, she will find that a warm 
welcome still awaits her. We have 
some Roumanian paintings in this collec- 
tion, and we also have Mr. Cretziano, 
the Roumanian Minister, from whom 
we should be glad to hear. 


Mr. Cretziano: For two reasons I 
am very grateful to the President and 
the Board of the Carnegie Institute for 
having invited me, as representative of 
Roumania, to the celebration of Found- 
er's Day; first, because it has given me 
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the opportunity to visit Pittsburgh, 
this rich industrial city of high intel- 
lectual and artistical culture, and, 
secondly, because I have had the satis- 
faction to see that Roumanian painting 
is beginning to be known a appre- 
ciated in the United States, and is 
acquiring a place beside older and more 
illustrious schools. 

About a year ago, when I had just 
arrived in your beautiful Capital, Her 
Majesty, Queen Marie of Roumania, 
on her way back from the Far West, 
was planning to stop at Pittsburgh; 
everything had been prepared by the 
city for a brilliant reception. Unfortun- 
ately, bad news came from King Ferdin- 
and, and the Queen was obliged to 
shorten her trip and to leave the United 
States on the first available steamer. 

The Queen was very sorry to have to 
give up her visit to Pittsburgh, and she 
expressed her feeling of deep regret 
soon after, when the Mayor asked me 
to convey to her the Golden Key of the 
city, with a very beautiful and artis- 
tic dedication. 

Her Majesty is herself an artist, and 
had she been able to come to Pitts- 
burgh, she would have spoken to the 
representatives of the city and of the 
Carnegie Institute much more com- 
petently than I can about Roumanian 
painting, especially as the progress of 
art in Roumania is partly due to her 
influence and the encouragement that 
she and His late Majesty, King Ferdin- 
and, gave to artists, following the 
example of the First King of Roumania, 
Carol, and the first Queen, Elizabeth, 
better known as a poetess under the 
name of Carmen Sylva. 

The beginning of Roumanian paint- 
ing is, however, much earlier, and was 
particularly flourishing in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, under the form 
of religious painting, generally applied 
as fresco on the inside and outside of 
churchesand monasteries. The Rouman- 
ian reigning Princes were, in those days, 
both warlike and pious, and used to 
build a church or a monastery afte: 
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each battle, especially when the battle 
had been victorious. We possess in 
Roumania, and particularly in the 
North of Moldavia and Bukovina, sev- 
eral churches, the paintings of which, 
often remarkably well preserved, re- 
mind one of the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
and denote much skill and taste. I 
strongly advise American tourists who 
happen to go to Roumania to visit 
these churches, especially as they are 
generally located amid beautiful scenery. 

These paintings are of Byzantine 
style, as the Roumanian Church follow- 
ed Constantinople in the Schism, and 
the Greek Orthodox still being the 
prevailing Creed of the Country. After 
the fall of Constantinople, however, 
Italian influence is visible; the Church 
building Princes probably sent for 
Italian artists, especially from Venice, 
which was the meeting place of Eastern 
and Western Europe. 

After this brilliant beginning, 
Roumanian painting passed through a 
period of decline and even of total 
eclipse, owing to the troubled state of 
the Principalities during over two 
centuries. A few church paintings very 
inferior to the first ones, a few portraits 
of noblemen, generally painted’ by 
foreign artists, are the only remains of 
painting to be found in Roumania of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and of the beginning of the 
nineteenth. 

About the middle of this last century, 
Roumanian political revival started; a 
great many young men went abroad, 
to France, Germany, and Italy for their 
studies, and the sight of the museums 
of these countries developed in some of 
them a taste for art. The same as for 
most of the other branches of human 
understanding, France has been Rou- 
mania’s principal teacher for painting. 

Grigoresco, a Roumanian painter, 
adept of the Barbizon school, upon his 
return to his native land, is inspired by 
the mellow light of Roumanian plains 
and the easy grace of the peasants, 


coming back from their work in their 
carts drawn by oxen, and becomes the 
greatest Roumanian landscape painter. 
He died about thirty years ago, but 
there have been several artists of great 
value since. We have at the present 
day about six or seven first class artists, 
which I prefer not to name, so as not 
to raise any jealousy. 

The Carnegie Institute has chosen 
this year, with much discernment, 
Eustache Stoenesco, whose works we 
have admired today. As most Rouman- 
ian painters, he is a pupil of French 
masters. He has had great success in 
Paris as well as in Roumania, and I am 
glad that his talent can be appreciated 
in Pittsburgh, thanks to the admirable 
organization which enables America to 
gather the productions of painters of 
different nationalities. I sincerely hope 
that during the following years other 
Roumanian artists will also be able to 
be appreciated and that Roumanian art 
will become more and more popular 
in America. 


Tue Cuairman: What more thrilling 
episode is there in the whole history 
of the human race than that where a 
brave people pushed back the sea, built 
a gigantic system of dykes, and estab- 
lished their permanent habitation upon 
the reclaimed bottom of the ocean? 
And then, when they had developed 
commerce to a point where they drew 
upon themselves the envy of other na- 
tions, they built a fleet and tied a 
broom to their flagship, which gave 
notice to the world that they were 
prepared to sweep their enemies off the 
sea. With their commerce came wealth, 
and with wealth came art, and the 
Dutch painters, with Rembrandt at 
their head, gained an astonishing ascen- 
dency which no other country has ever 
been able to wrest from them. The 
Dutch painters of today, as shown in 
our galleries, are adhering to the old 
standards, and I am going to ask Mr. 
van Royen, their Minister to speak to us. 
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Mr. Van Royen: Mr. President, Mrs. 
Coolidge, Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen: 


Mr. Church, the President of this 
most useful and at the same time most 
hospitable Institute, has been good 
enough to speak in a way most gratify- 
ing to my country about Holland's 
achievements in arts. 

It is a great pleasure to me to have 
the opportunity to offer to Mr. Church 
my best thanks for his kind and inter- 
esting words. 

In art as well as in other respects 
Holland tries to live up to the famous 
words of our Queen Mother: *‘A small 
country should be great in those things 
in which a small country can be great.”’ 

When I arrived in the United States 
last spring I came from another glorious 
land where art has always been given 
the first place among the needs and 
talents of men. I came from Italy where 
I had passed many happy years. I can 
assure you that artistic Italy and artis- 
tic Holland are of the same opinion 
nowadays: that the United States, by 
her study and culture of art and by the 
importation of art riches from Euro 
has made such gigantic strides, that fo 
a European artist, an art lover, an art 
connoisseur, it is no longer possible to 
reach perfection in his branch if he has 
not a thorough knowledge of the art 
and art treasures in the United States. 

Narrow-minded people in Europe and 
elsewhere may regret that the strong 
purchasing power of the United States 
has taken away from our countries 
many art treasures and has brought 
them to this side of the ocean, but that 
is to my mind the wrong way of look- 
ing at it. Those people make the great 
mistake of indulging in negative ideas 
instead of looking i and cultivating 
positive ones. Instead of appreciating, 
they criticise, they prefer the dark side 
to the sunny side of things. Instead of 
blaming the United States for taking 
our art products, they should be proud 
and happy that America loves and 
desires our art. 

Let us take it a moment from a higher 
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level, from a wider point of view. We 
must come to the final lofty idea, that 
art like religion, charity, justice, and 
freedom has no fatherland, but that we 
all have an equal right of enjoying and 
possessing it, no matter the country it 
comes from, no matter the country to 
which we belong. 

I cannot be the guest in this temple 
of art and science without thinking 
of another temple, founded by the same 
man and standing in my country. If 
Mr. Carnegie could come back on earth, 
I am sure he would go first to The Hague 
and see how his Peace Palace was 
getting on. The porter would open the 
door and lead Mr. Carnegie around 
showing the wonderful progress the 
institution has made. All of a sudden 
Mr. Carnegie would stop and say, “But 
where is Uncle Sam?’’ And the porter 
would answer: “Look, Uncle Sam is 
entering the door, one foot is already 
in it but the other is hesitating still.’ 
And Mr. Carnegie, who has seen it all 
now from a higher standpoint, would 
smile, shake his head and say ‘‘Never 
mind, old man, Uncle Sam is sure to 
enter. They cannot do without him. 
It is only a question of time. Uncle 
Sam is too broadminded a man, too 
much a man of lofty ideals, and too 
much a man convinced of - noblesse 
oblige than that he would not do 
everything in his power to come to 
universal arbitration and jurisdiction 
as the first step to come to permanent 
peace among men. 

I hope and expect, gentlemen, that 
Mr. Carnegie sees it right. 

I return to my point of departure and 
offer again my warmest thanks to Mr. 
Church and the Carnegie Institute for 
the hospitality shown to the pictures 
of Dutch artists and to myself. 


Tue CwHatirMAN: When Constanti- 
nople was captured by the Turks in 
1453, the Christian scholars, artists, and 
philosophers fled to Italy, bringing 
with them so much of the skill and 
learning of the Orient that Europe 
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received a new inspiration of culture 
and a new incentive to achievement, 
and that great creative epoch of the 
Renaissance had its beginning, bringing 
to Rome a more enduring glory than 
she had won by her ancient conquest of 
the world. It is scarcely too much to 
say that this circumstance has made 
Italy the cradle of modern art. The 
Italian painters of today are producing 
ictures that keep their country in the 
Sees rank, and twice in the two past 
years they have won the Carnegie Insti- 
tute’s prizes. Mr. Mussolini has recent- 
ly expressed his deep personal interest 
in the Pittsburgh exhibition, and in the 
absence of Mr. de Martino, the Italian 
Ambassador, who is in Rome, Count 
Marchetti, the Counselor of the Em- 
bassy, has accepted our invitation to 
come here, and I am going to ask him 
to speak. 


Count Marcuetti: I have much 
appreciated the opportunity offered me 
to attend the celebration of the Carnegie 
Institute as the representative of Italy, 
and my pleasure is made all the — 
by a feeling of pride in representing, in 
this distinguished gathering of art 
lovers, a country whose rich and last- 
ing contributions in this field are well 
known to all. 

At the same time, coming as I do 
from a country in the life of which art 
has such a large place, I am in a posi- 
tion to appreciate the full value of the 
deep and widespread interest that the 
American people are taking in every- 
thing relating to art. 

The present commemoration, held in 
the busiest among American manu- 
facturing centers, to celebrate the work 
of one of the most efficient art institu- 
tions, evidently and fittingly shows 
that the people of the United States, 
while intent in working out the most 
wonderful industrial civilization of the 
world, have found the time and the 
way to cultivate and develop these 
gentler activities; a fact to which I am 
delighted to render here my most 
cordial tribute of admiration and praise. 
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As far as my country is concerned, 
it has been repeatedly remarked that 
Americans are taking a growing interest 
in Italian painting and are becoming 
quite familiar with the various schools 
and manners of our Old Masters. I am 
sure that, under the guidance of organi- 
zations such as the Carnegie Institute, 
our modern painters also will receive 
the attention and interest they well 
deserve; so that the artistic contribu- 
tion of present-day Italy, now intensi- 
fied under Signor Mussolini's dynamic 
leadership, may be duly appraised. 

But the mission of art, universal by 
its very nature, transcends the limits of 
single nations and blesses all peoples 
alike, uplifting them and uniting them 
in enduring bonds of fellowship. 

This is why the work of the Carnegie 
Institute, extending its influence not 
only within the United States, but in 
other countries as well, is to be counted 
among the best, surest, and highest 
elements of the world-wide understand- 
ing and good will to which our age 
supremely tends and which has ever 
been humanity's aspiration. 


Tue CuairMAN: Once more we come 
to Caesar. If that great Roman found 
the most dauntless tribes among the 
Belgians, he likewise found his most 
dangerous single adversary in the great- 
est of all the French heroes, Vercinge- 
torix, and one day not so long ago, 
when I stood before the statue of this 
indomitable and unconquerable French 
soldier in the park at Saint Cloud, I 
gave him the tribute of silent admira- 
tion. Caesar could not sleep in peace 
nor hold the Roman eagles safe until 
he had captured Vercingetorix and put 
him to death. But from that day to 
this the soul of Vercingetorix has been 
the soul of France. It was that soul 
that inspired Jeanne d’Arc to her heroic 
deeds, and once again, when Joan's 
body was given to the flames, it was 
found that her heart was indestructible 
and would not burn. And today we 
bear witness here, after contact and 
observation on her own soil, that the 













soul of France is immortal. As she has 
been indomitable in war so is she an 
inspiring and a creative force in art, 

science, and in letters. One of ae 
painters has been awarded the first 
prize this year, and we have with us at 
this table an Ambassador who is not 
only well qualified in the achievements 
of diplomacy, but who, as a poet and 
writer, has won a high place in the 
field of literature—Mr. Paul Claudel. 


Mr. Craupe.: I thank you for your 
kind invitation. I am greatly honoured 
to sit tonight at the same table with 
the President and your other distin- 
guished guests. I was delighted to see 
Pittsburgh and to have an opportunity 
to come in touch with the powerful 
and beautiful city which is the great 
workshop and shape maker of America. 
But there are other shapes than con- 
trivances of cement and metal—frail 
dreams of line and colour which some- 
how are never more pleasant to the eye 
and to the heart than when they are 
shining against a perpetual background 
of smoke and thunder. I remember 
when I visited Manchester in England 
two years ago how the water colours 
of Turner looked full of strange and 
wistful meaning as they appeared reveal- 
ed to me by a touch of electric light 
in the deep gloom of the Museum as 
treasures in an Arabian cave. The 
miasterworks of Titian have a more 
spiritual significance in the pure light 
of Spain. I enjoyed more Japanese art 
in Boston than in Japan. And here in 
Pittsburgh the fresh and bright colours 
of our impressionist painters have 
acquired for me a new charm, the charm 
of exotism. They are not only for me 
a memory, they not only make me see 
what I had only looked at, I feel they 
have a message. 

A message can be conveyed from a 
mind to another mind not only in words 
but in colours. There is in America 
a kind of proverbial advice to shy 
lovers: Say it with flowers. Well, we 
feel we have many things to say to you 
about France which are better to be 
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told in flowers, even in painted flowers. 
And what on our modern pictures, and 
especially this one of our great artist, 
M. Matisse, which received today the 
medal of Carnegie Institute, but intel- 
lectual flowers born from the marriage 
of the sun and the mind? 

Gentlemen, the same is true about 
French art and American art as for 
French and American individuals: it is 
because they are so different they like 
each other and they need each other. 
Works of art exchanged between differ- 
ent countries are not only models, they 
are challenges. They challenge us not 
to do the same thing but to do as well 
with other means with our particular 
means. Well, we know that the friendly 
challenge which French art addresses 
to American art has not remained with- 
out answer. You treasure many French 
masterworks in your galleries but ours 
are by no means poor in American 
names. One of the dctiee of the Louvre 
is the picture of his mother by your 
great painter, Whistler. We hope that 
such institutions as Carnegie medal and 
Carnegie Institute will help to develop 
that spirit of mutual curiosity and 
beneficient competition. I thank you 
in my name and in the name of my 
countryman, Matisse. 


Tue CHairman: The hour for our 
oe has arrived. I am going to ask 
enator David Aiken Reed to say just a 
word, if he will, a word of felicitation, 
on this happy day, so happily finished. 
Senator Reed spoke briefly, express- 
ing the appreciation of all for the great 
pleasure of the visit of the President 
and Mrs. Coolidge and the other guests 
of the day, assuring them that Pitts- 
burgh would always cherish happy 
memories of this occasion. 


Tue CHarrMan: I wish we might 
linger here. It is like the line in Tenny- 
son's Lotus Eaters, ‘‘In the afternoon 
they came into a land where it 
seemed always afiernoon.’’ But the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge ask me to 
say for them, to all of you, Goodnight. 
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FOUNDER'S DAY ADDRESS 


By Carvin CooLipDGE 
President of the United States 


LapIEs AND GENTLEMEN: 

This occasion is an illustration of the 
power of expansion which lies in sound 
and humane principles. It seems like 
an immeasurable distance from an in- 
significant frontier fort to an inter- 
national art exhibition. From the few 
straggling log huts of a trading post in 
the wilderness to a manufacturing 
metropolis producing an annual tonnage 
many times in excess of that of any 
other city in the world, might be 
thought to require the development of 
several centuries. From the savage 
domain of still more savage men, under 
the uncertain and disputed sovereignty 
of two kings of the Old World, to an 
orderly municipality of a self-govern- 
ing American Commonwealth, repre- 
sents progress in government usually 
covered by the rise and fall of many 
dynasties. Yet that distance has been 
traversed, that development has been 
secured, and that progress has been 
made by the city of Pittsburgh in the 
short space of a little over 150 years. 

These results have not been accom- 
plished by any magic. They have been 
brought about by a supreme effort, by 
the making of sacrifices that reached to 
life itself, by the endurance of long years 
of war and of unending toil through 
many years of peace. Our economics, 
our Government, are not the result of 
accident or fortuitous circumstances. 
Dreams and visions have played little 
part in them. They have come from 
men who could face facts and were 
willing to grapple with realities; from 
men whose ean were hardened at the 
plow, whose faces were blackened at 
the forge, whose bodies had been ex- 
posed to the fire of hostile forces. These 
are the foundations on which our coun- 
try has been built. Our order, our 
peace, our prosperity find in them their 


main supports. Out of them has come 
the flower of our civilization with its 
guaranties of liberty, its enormous 
material resources, its educational in- 
stitutions, unfolding into the beauties 
of architecture, of sculpture, of music, 
and of painting. 

All of this has been characteristic of 
the inner meaning and the triumph of 
American life. It is exemplified in the 
history of every important center of 
population and in the record of every 
prominent man in the making of our 
country. We are rather accustomed to 
think of Washington as a Virginia 


‘aristocrat, General of the Army, Presi- 


dent of the Republic, master of the 
beautiful estate at Mount Vernon, clad 
in silks and velvets, as he is pictured 
by Peale or by Stuart. His career ended 
with all of these, but it had its begin- 
nings under much more arduous cir- 
cumstances. It may well be a matter 
of pride to the people of this city that 
his earliest public service in civil and 
military capacities is so closely associ- 
ated with this locality. He first came 
through here in 1753 on his way to 
carry a protest to the French at Le 
Boeuff against their plan for the mili- 
tary occupation of the Ohio me His 
guide was Christopher Gist, for whom 
one of your streets is named, and he had 
the assistance of the Seneca chief, 
Guyasuta, fittingly remembered in the 
designation of your suburban town. It 
was a journey of great hardship. In the 
intense cold of winter they swam their 
horses across the Allegheny. The 
return was even more perilous. A 
treacherous Indian guide hoe at Wash- 
ington, who spared his life and then 
traveled with frosted feet all that night 
and the next day to escape from further 
attack. He was thrown from a raft 
into the icy current of the Allegheny 
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and barely saved by Gist from drown- 
ing. This adventure has been com- 
memorated in your city by the Wash- 
ington Crossing Bridge. 

In 1754 Washington caused fortifica- 
tions to be thrown up at the point, 
which are still marked by the Block 
House built some ten years later. This 
post was almost immediately taken by 
the French and named Fort Duquesne. 
Washington led an lexpedition against 
it, but failed. He came here also with 
the ill-fated General Braddock, who, 
by neglecting his advice, was surprised, 
defeated, and slain by the French and 
Indians not far from the rear of this 
building. But im 1758 Forbes and 
Washington captured those — 
tions, which were named Fort Pitt, 
honor of the great English Prime Minis- 
ter. The ax, the spade, and the musket 
—— a very important part in this 
ocality in the great struggle between 
France and England for the control of 
North America. In the Indian uprising 
under Pontiac the fort was again under 
attack, and there was considerable 
frontier warfare in this vicinity. Wash- 
ington made the last of his five journeys 
here in 1770, when Pittsburgh, accord- 
ing to his journal, consisted of twenty 
log houses. 

For some years this locality was on 
the exposed frontier of the resolute 
Colonies. They were people accustomed 
to*hardships who did not hesitate to 
defend, with muskets in their hands, 
what they believed to be their rights. 
After the close of the Revolutionary 
War, Pittsburgh became a part of Penn- 
sylvania. It was of sufficient import- 
ance to support a newspaper in 1786, 
known as the Pittsburgh Gazette, 
which has been since published without 
interruption and was lately merged in 
the Post-Gazette. The little community 
having a desire for educational facili- 
ties, the next year the Pittsburgh 
Academy was chartered by the legisla- 
ture. This developed into the Univer- 


sity of Pittsburgh. Soon post riders 
carried 


the mail between here and 
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Philadelphia. Commerce began to roll 
westward in covered wagons, followed 
by passengers in stage coaches. But 
it was not until 1854 when what is 
now the Pennsylvania Railroad reached 
this city. 

This American community, not with- 
out the shedding of some of its blood, 
the enduring of many privations, and 
always by the sweat ‘i brow, was 
gradually coming into existence. The 
— stock were hewing down the 
orests, starting their settlements, pro- 
viding for education, beginning their 
commerce, opening lines of communi- 
cation, making ready to write that 
wonderful epic of coal and oil and steel, 
paint that inspiring landscape of hill- 
side and water front, decorated by 
gigantic commercial structures throb- 
bing with the movement of industrial 
life and surmounted by cloud and fire. 
They were making a practical applica- 
tion of the abiding principles of progress 
to the affairs of this life, An almost 
incomprehensible success was destined 
to crown their efforts. 

People have come here from our own 
country and from many distant lands 
until the city with its environs has a 
population in excess of 1,000,000. Your 
manufactures of iron and steel stand 
first in all the world, and you hold a 
leading place in coal and coke, in glass, 
and electrical machinery. Your mines 
and mills produce an enormous ton- 
nage, which, it is claimed, exceeds the 
total rail and water tonnage of the five 
greatest seaports in the world—New 
York, Boston, London, Antwerp, and 
Hamburg. You are the fifth city in the 
Nation in bank capital and surplus, and 
your clearing house exchanges of $9,- 
198,000,000 for last year put you in 
sixth place. 

Such a development as has come to 
Pittsburgh is representative of the 
material prosperity of many of our 
industrial centers. Its rewards are wide- 
ly distributed by reason of high wages 
among the great mass of the people. 
While the ranks of unskilled labor have 
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not yet come into their full enjoyment, 
their condition is greatly improved 
over what they ever before received. 
The question for the determination of 
the American people is no longer 
whether they will be able to secure 
prosperity, but rather what use they 
will make of their prosperity. It is 
only in its use that we can justify its 
existence. The answer will undoubted- 
ly be found in the religion, the educa- 
tion, and the art of the people. But we 
have gone far enough to see that the 
great mass of the wealth of our country 
has not been used merely for selfish 
indulgence and ostentatious luxury. It 
has been used to raise the life of the 
people into a higher realm. 

It is in this direction that the leaders 
of your economic life have been going, 
followed by the great body of your 
people. It is this spirit which has 
dominated the growth of your com- 
munity. It is apparent in your stately 
edifices. dedicated to religious worship, 
in your school buildings, and in your 
charitable and philanthropic institu- 
tions. A fitting example oP this devel- 
opment is this beautiful Music Hall. 
Around it are similar institutions al- 
ready in existence or under construc- 
tion. The Court House and the Jewish 
Building for Young Men and Women, 
the new home of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the Cathedral of Learning for 
the University of Pittsburgh, with your 
many Club buildings, will all combine 
to give to the life of your city a wide 
variety of architectural beauty. Im- 
portant as these are in determining the 
dominant features of your community, 
yet we should look in another direction 
for the ultimate object of all these 
efforts. Their final abiding place is 
around the fireside. The chief evidence 
of your success, your art, your devotion, 
is in your happy and contented homes. 
Gradually, through long years of inces- 
sant toil under the guidance of inspired 
leaders, we have been perfecting our 
civilization and raising the standard of 
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the material, and moral life 
of the people. 

It was one of your great citizens, 
moved by a deep love of humanity and 
a desire to promote these ends, who 
established the Carnegie Institute. 
Coming here an alien, he began work 
in this city when a mere child for $1.20 
a week. He rose rapidly to the position 
of superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, where he came to realize that 
the Bessemer process would bring the 
steel rail into general use. He became 
one of the great producers of steel, 
which brought him a large fortune. I 
once heard him say that in the Old 
World wealth was quickly appropriated 
by the nobility and used chiefly for the 
benefit of the aristocracy, but in America 
he wished it kept for the people and 
dedicated to the uses of democracy. In 
accordance with this policy, out of 
what he called his surplus wealth, he 
built a free library and added a museum 
of natural history and a gallery of fine 
arts, which are now housed in this im- 
posing structure. The library has grown 
until it now contains 622,000 volumes. 
Its practical value is apparent in its 
annual circulation of about 3,000,000 
among the people of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Carnegie was an intensely prac- 
tical man. He only had the advantages 
of the most meager schooling in his 
youth. Perhaps he was compensated 
for this loss by having parents endowed 
with a most sturdy character. Wishing, 
however, to provide the youth of the 
coming generations with training that 
should especially fit them for industrial 
life, he started a trade school which 
later became the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. This is now attended by 
6,700 students, representing every State 
in the Union and most of the countries 
of the world. By these methods, Mr. 
Carnegie, in common with most of the 
other men of large wealth in our coun- 
try, has made great outlays for the 
service of the people and for the exten- 
sion of the principles of democracy. 

Good thoughts and good deeds have 
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an inherent power for development. 
They grow and expand. What was in 
its inception a local art gallery for the 
benefit of this immediate locality quick- 
ly assumed the nature of an interna- 
tional institution. You are now hold- 
ing the Twenty-sixth International 
Exhibition of Paintings. About fifteen 
foreign countries are represented. There 
are around four Seated anges by 
about eighty artists, of whom thirty 
are Americans. Later these pictures will 
be shown at the Brooklyn Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, and for the first time 
the exhibit will go west of the Rocky 
Mountains to San Francisco. 

The exhibition this year has been 
made possible through the generosity 
of two of your distinguished citizens, 
Andrew W. Mellon and Richard B. 
Mellon. They stand out as men who 
are devoting themselves to the service 
of humanity, one by remaining as a 
leader in great financial and industrial 
enterprises and the other by turning his 
great talents to the administration of 
public finance as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, where his 
leadership in the last six years has been 
greatly instrumental in restoring the 
economic equilibrium of the world. 
What has been taking place in your 
city is characteristic of many groups of 
men over the entire Nation. Men of 
large resources in our country more and 
more devote themselves to the service 
and welfare of the people. 

It should not escape our attention 
that this is an international exhibition. 
It is wholly contemporaneous in its con- 
ception. Mr. Carnegie was in nowise 
deficient in his reverence for the men 
and the work of the past, but he would 
never have been content with the some- 
what negative results of investigation. 
He knew that what has been done is 
done. He was a creator with a desire 
to encourage and promote creation in 
others. While it is highly desirable to 
study and appreciate the art of the past, 
and bestow due honor upon the Old 
Masters, yet if there is to be progress, 
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if there is to be vitality, if there is to 
be a growing creative purpose in this 
field, it will be because of the approba- 
tion that is bestowed upon those who 
at present are its devoted exponents. He 
therefore provided for the purchase an- 
nually of not less than two American 
pictures painted within the year. 

In accordance with this principle, 
this exhibition consists of paintings, 
with few exceptions, of living artists 
done within the past five years. People 
who view it will have an opportunity 
to see what is characteristic in con- 
temporaneous art in each of the coun- 
tries represented. The advantage of an 
international contest of this kind is 
that no country thereby loses anything. 
The stimulation, the education, the 
generous rivalry in well-doing that it 
confers upon those who participate 
leave all concerned richer than they 
were before in art and its appreciation. 
From much humbler beginnings great 
issues have been evolved. It may be 
that in the spirit which animates the 
conduct of these exhibitions lies the 
germ of a better world relationship. 

While this occasion has its interna- 
tional aspects, which we hold of vast 
importance, we should also remember 
that it is a distinctly American effort. 
It is one of the contributions which our 
country is making to the art of the 
world. Our people very early showed 
a desire for portrait painting, which 
was Carried on among the Puritans and 
the Quakers mostly by visiting English- 
men. But by the middle of the eight- 
eenth century our own art had so ad- 
vanced as to produce Gilbert Stuart and 
Benjamin West, who succeeded Sir 
Joshua Reynolds as president of the 
Royal Academy, which in later years 
assigned prominent parts to such Amer- 
icans of genius as Whistler, Abbey, and 
Sargent. Of a recent date are La Farge, 
Homer, and a long line of their con- 
temporaries, many of whom are still 
living, who hold a high place in the 
estimation of the world. In the inter- 
pretation of the life and spirit of our 
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times, it is generally agreed by art 
critics that our own countrymen have 
reached a stage where they do not yield 
in excellence to the work now being 
done in any other region. Our country 
is not deficient in painters. We have 
reached conditions that are likely to 
increase their numbers and improve 
their work. 

While it will always be desirable to 
stimulate and encourage the production 
of fine paintings, it is even more desir- 
able to stimulate and encourage their 
wide appreciation by the people. It is 
a fundamental principle of our insti- 
tutions that freedom, education, and 
wealth are not to be reserved for the 
few, but are to be reached through equal 
opportunity which is open to all. We 
have staked America on the potential 
capacity of the average citizen. Truth 
and beauty are inseparably related. A 
general contemplation of fine paintings 
can not fail to provide an inspiration 
which will result in the improvement 
of the character of the people. It is 
for this reason that the painter and the 
founder of art galleries rank high as 
public benefactors. They raise people 
to a spiritual level which they could 
not otherwise attain. 

That is the evolution which has been 
going on in our country. It does not 
always proceed smoothly. It is far from 
complete. In fact, we have as yet only 
laid out a part of the plan. But enough 
has been done so that we know we are 
going in the right direction. We are 
under great obligation to those who 
have given light and leading to this 
movement. Mr. Carnegie stands out 
preeminently as one of these. But he 
would have been first to insist upon a 
wide distribution of the honor and the 
glory. He was accustomed to say that 
he had made his success by gathering 
around him men who knew more than 
he did. It is not he alone that is 
entitled to credit for the possessions 
which went into his vast philan- 
thropies. They were the joint result of 
himself and all those who were as- 
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sociated with him, down tothe humblest 
worker in his mills. They all have their 
share in this international art exhibi- 
tion. They are all reaping its benefits. 
Yet we all realize that it was his leader- 
ship which made it possible. 

A better understanding has come to 
the American people in recent years of 
this method by which we are all cooper- 
ating to work out a common destiny. 
It has brought a great harvest of con- 
tentment and a great increase of effort 
and efficiency in production. In its light 
the relation between employer and 
employee has been so greatly improved 
that much of the old Panne no longer 
exists. Under a new realization of their 
mutuality of interest an industrial peace 
has come, which a short time since 
would have been thought impossible. 

There are still some who sit apart, 
who do not see, who can not under- 
stand. To them our industrial life is 
the apotheosis of selfishness. They can 
not realize that the rattle of the reaper, 
the buzz of the saw, the clang of the 
anvil, the roar of traffic are all part of 
a mighty symphony, not only of ma- 
terial but of spiritual progress. Out of 
them the Nation is supporting its 
religious institutions, endowing its 
colleges, providing its charities, furnish- 
ing adornments a architecture, rearing 
its monuments, organizing its orches- 
tras, and encouraging its painting. But 
the American people see and under- 
stand. Unperturbed, they move majes- 
tically forward in the consciousness 
that they are making their contribu- 
tion in common with our sister nations 
to the progress of humanity. 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


The Bulletin is anxious to enlarge its subscrip- 
tion list—not for revenue, because, as it carries no 
advertising, each copy is circulated at a net loss; 
but it desires to gain entrance into every cultured 
home in Pittsburgh, and it will be glad to have 
from its friends the names of neighbors who 
would be interested to receive it. 


“Tomorrow will be Henry’s birthday. Let's 
give him a book.”’ 
‘But why? He has a book.”’ 
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OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 





ANDREW W. MELLON 


Patron of the International Exhibition 


Portrait BY LEopoLp SEYFFERT 


IX ORDER tO Maintain a continued in- 

terest on the part of the public in the 
International Exhibition of Paintings 
in Pittsburgh, and especially to ap- 
proach closer to the ideal of what an 
international exhibition of contempo- 
tary art should be, we have endeavored 
in this, our twenty-sixth repetition, to 
reach the problem from a co angle. 
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Such an exhibition can never become 
a collection of masterpieces. Master- 
pieces are not being painted sufficiently 
fast. Moreover it cannot be retrospec- 
tive. For though an exhibition of that 
nature would, no doubt, prove most 
interesting, it would not offer the news 
of the art world, which is what we hope 
to set before our public. 
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Therefore our problem is to appeal 
to the tastes of most of the visitors and, 
in a larger degree, the curiosity of all 
of them, by giving them as many sec- 
tions of modern painting from as many 
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For many years we have proceeded 
on the principle of asking the larger 
share af ike painters to send but one 
canvas each in order to cover the field 
in as diversified a manner as possible. 


RICHARD BEATTY MELLON 
Patron of the International Exhibition 


Portrait BY Leopo_p SEYFFERT 


lands as our gallery space and our 
pocketbook will allow; and by seeing 
to it that every artist whose paintings 
are hung on the walls represents in an 
important way the likes of an unques- 
tionably intelligent group of persons in 
his own land, whether it be Zuloaga 
in Spain, or Dasburg, the American 
who took Third Prize. 


But this season a group scheme was 
adopted with the unanimous agreement 
on the part of the artists, to give visit- 
ors a better opportunity to study the 
development and personality of the 
painters represented. 

Therefore, with the exception of a 
small number of men from the United 
States who came into the exhibition by 


STILL LIFE 
By Henri Matisse 


Awarded First Prize, Carnegie Institute, 1927 


MOTHERHOOD 
By Anto CarTE 


Awarded Second Prize, Carnegie Institute, 1927 


Purchased by Walter May and by him presented to the Carnegie Institute on Founder’s Day 
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that, “‘Where MacGregor sits is the 
head of the table.”’ 

Few of us ever stop to consider how 
many variations this picture-making 
game can have. 

Somebody has said that if Raphael 
could have seen what the painters of 
the Twentieth Century were doing he 
would have gone mad, or become a 
plumber. But that same somebody for- 
got that if Raphael were alive today he 
would be, in all probability, a very 
different painter from what he was in 
the year 1515; for Raphael was a man 
of great sensitiveness, and the more 
keenly alive a painter is to his surround- 
ings, the better he reflects them. 

Think for a moment of the steps by 
which you arrive at modern art. They 
are not hard to follow. 

The first picture that comes to our 
mind is illustration. It tells a story, 
or records an event, like that of ‘‘Christ 
at the Pool of Bethesda,’’ by Greiffen- 
hagen in the exhibition. This kind of 

art is in response to a basic, normal 
POPPIES demand on the part of many of us. 
Dy Aarsmenr Dassiumo For its second step painting shifts 


Awarded Third Prize, Carnegie Institute, 1927 into the actual depicting of a pleasant 


way of the Jury of Admission, 
all of the artists are represented 
by groups of from three to five 
canvases. Next year we hope 
to have other painters of equal 
standing, and a third year still 
a new contingent, before we re- 
commence on the basis of this 
year's list. 
Of course an exhibition made 
up of only one kind of painting 
would be a monotonous and 
dreary affair. But there is an 
amusing and provoking difh- 
culty in setting forth a diver- 
sified collection, which is that 
almost everyone in the world 
is in the same state of mind 
about art as our Scotchman, 
MacGregor, who once, when CARNIVAL 
it Came to a question of pre- iv Auuene Donon 
cedence at a banquet, remarked Awarded First Honorable Mention, Carnegie Institute, 
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outlook as we like to think it exists in 
life. Cameron is an example of this. 

Then comes the setting forth of a 
scene colored by the light of the artist’s 
imagination, so that we can view it 
through the warmth and joy of his 
eyes; a step which naturally follows 
with the understanding on the part of 
society that we do not see facts them- 
selves absolutely, we do not even see 
facts colored only by the physical light 
about them, but we see facts largely 
influenced by our state of mind at the 
time we look at them. Here we enter 
our modern scheme of things today 
with such men as Monet. 

With Monet then we have granted 
that our emotions have much to do 
with what we see. 


TWO FIGURES 


By Bernarp KarFIOL 


Awarded Honorable Mention, Carnegie Institute, 1927 
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CALLA LILIES 


By Max PgcustTEIn 


Awarded The Garden Club Prize, 
Carnegie Institute, 1927 


The converse is equally true. What 
we see has much to do with our own 
emotions. For as our emotions distort 
the object we are looking upon, so a 
distortion of the object we are looking 
upon affects our emotions. 

A dead and wind-blown tree seen on 
a misty night, with flying clouds, be- 
comes eery. Paint the tree a bit more 
dead, make the mist a bit more elusive, 
represent the clouds about a moon, and 
your uncanny sensations are increased. 
That is what Luks strives to do in one 
of the canvases on our walls. 

Having come this far, many persons 
cannot stop. They move on to the next 
group of painters who say, in conse- 
quence, that if distortion produces more 
emotion and concrete facts less interest, 
it is logical that the artist should begin 
to deal to a greater extent with the 
distortions and to concern himself to a 
less degree with the actual realism. 

So next we have painters who are no 
longer trying to tell those about them 
what such a thing looks like, but to 
arouse a feeling that could be given to 
their particular public by this object 
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when seen under certain external and 
internal conditions, a sensation valuable 
in itself, even though divorced from 
reality. Hence such of our younger 
painters as Henry McFee. 

From that point on the march to- 
wards abstraction becomes more obvious 
as Our Own senses become more acute, 
until we come upon those artists who 
feel that the most interesting thing to 
do in painting is not to appeal to the 
world at large, but to be able to excite 
the refined emotions of a few persons 
who, possessing intense sympathy with 
our modern nervous social existence, 
have sought to tune their visual reac- 
tions to the most sensitive possible com- 
binations of form and color. And thus 
we get an artist like the Englishman, 
Bell. 

Of course this last category is the 
hardest to understand. But have pa- 
tience. Psychology was an almost un- 
known word fifty years ago. Up to 
comparatively modern times men have 
been trying to come to a knowledge of 
things outside themselves. Only recent- 
ly have they been delving within. 

The one and only point is, how well 
is the painting created by the artist for 
those he seeks to please, and does the 
artist work within the limits of his 
medium without distorting or destroy- 
ing it, and in a manner that will give 
someone a genuine emotion. 

‘What is interesting in art is just what, 
after all, is interesting in life—progress, 
the unfolding of the human soul. And 
this is what the International is to 
illustrate. Let us be thankful then 
that while the question of taste, in art 
as in many other fields of human en- 
deavor, can always be argued, it can 
never be settled. 

Homer Saint-GauDeEns. 


A NEW ENAMEL 


The Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company 
have recently discovered and applied a new enamel 
which withstands the action of food acids, like 
lemon and tomato juice, and remains smooth, 
bright and glossy. It is found harder and more 
durable than any ever before used on plumbing 
fixtures. 
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OVERHEARD 


At an Art Exuisit 
(Reprinted by kind permission of The New Yorker) 


“Henry, will you get a catalogue, 
please?”’ 

‘“What do we want with acatalogue?”’ 

“Why, to look at the pictures intelli- 
gently, of course.” 

“They're asking half a dollar for 
catalogues.” 

“Of course; they don't give cata- 
logues away.”’ 

‘“‘Awrighr; I'll get one.”’ 


LATER 


“What picture is this, Henry? Look 
it up and see. This girl with the red 
cap. No. 300.” 

‘No. 300? Hangit, why don't they 
Oh, here it is. No. 300 is—er—‘Girl 
in Red Cap.” Lucky we bought a cata- 
logue, wasn't it?”’ 


Later STILL 


‘‘What’s this one, 
portrait, No. 478?"’ 

‘‘That one? Wait a minute, now, till 
I find it. Portrait of a lady is—Ah!— 
‘Portrait of a Lady.’ It sure does help 
to look at pictures intelligently.” 


Henry? This 


Stitt LATER 


“If you can stop your sarcasm long 
enough, Henry, you might tell me about 
this sunset. No. 286.” 

“Glad to. Don’t you suppose I am 
as anxious as you are to look at the 
pictures intelligently? No. 286. Here 
you are. ‘Sunset on the Passaic.’ That 
justifies the fifty cents for the catalogue. 
We might have mistaken it for sunset 
on the Hackensack.”’ 


—ArtTuHuR H. Fotwe.u 


THIS WAS NOT IN THE INTERNATIONAL 


Griggs (at picture exhibition)—Seems to me 
I've, seen this ‘Early Spring’ canvas of Dauber's 
before. 

Briggs—Shouldn’t wonder. It's the same one 
he had on view last December as *‘Late Autumn.” 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


se nies your gifts of money 
in the Garden of Gold it must 
always be remembered that for every 
dollar contributed to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, which is the 
custodian of Andrew Carnegie’s fortune, 
will contribute two dollars; and for$ 
every dollar contributed to the Carnegie 
Institute for its work in the Depart- 
ments of Fine Arts, Museum, Library 
School or Music Hall, the Carnegie 
Corporation will give one dollar. 

In the enthusiasm of the Commence- 
ment exercises the Alumni Association 
of the College of Industries subscribed 
$500 to Carnegie Tech endowment funds, 
which in twenty years with compound 
interest will be worth $1,340, to which 
the Corporation will add $2,680, mak- 
ing the value of this gift $4,020. 

Mr. J. C. Hobbs, a graduate of Car- 
negie Tech and a special member of the 
Committee on Institute of Technology, 
has planted $1,000 in the Garden of 
Gold. That sum grows to $2,680; then 
the Corporation gives two for one on 
the total amount, or $5,360, making 
Mr. Hobbs’s gift worth $8,040. 

In response to a suggestion from 
Mr. John L. Porter, Chairman of the 
Committee on Institute of Technology, 
every student who has gone out from 
that School, about 15,000 in all, is 
receiving a request to contribute one 
dollar a year toward the permanent 
endowment fund, and if this appeal 
receives favorable action from only two- 
thirds of the graduate student body it 
will bring Carnegie $10,000 a year, and 
such an offering in this present year will 
bear fruit, as follows: In twenty years 
with compound interest $10,000 will 
grow to $26,800; then the Corporation 
will give two for one on this amount, 
or $53,600, making a total of $80,400. 


It is a foregone conclusion that this 
suggestion will be enthusiastically 
adopted by all the sons and daughters 
of Carnegie. And then—it will start 
the habit of giving, and the graduate 
who gives one dollar this year will 
find his benevolence expanding as other 
years come and go until there will be 
a constant stream of gold flowing into 
the Carnegie coffers. 

Wouldn't it be a wonderful thing if 
some man or woman would contribute 
$100,000 to this fund, which in twenty 
years with compound interest would 
grow to be $268,000, then the Corpora- 
tion would add $536,000, and the total 
for Tech would be $804,000. 

But the Bulletin hopes that its friends 
who are thus coniiue for the vital 
educational needs of the young men and 
young women of this community will 
not neglect the necessities of the other 
departments which are comprised in the 
Carnegie Institute. There is an im- 
mortal place here for that man or woman 
who will provide a million dollars, the 
income of which shall be used toward 
the cost of the International Exhibition 
of Paintings. Such an endowment 
would carry the name of the giver in 
perpetuity as the Patron of the Inter- 
national Exhibition. Who will speak 
first? This Exhibition running now for 
twenty-six years has brought Pittsburgh 
artistic fame throughout the world. 
Other funds also are constantly needed 
for the growth of the work in the Fine 
Arts and Museum departments, and any 
gifts toward these interests will be 
gratefully acknowledged in the Garden 
of Gold. 

The Bulletin is reserving for its 
Christmas number a little gift which 
brings with it the beautiful atmosphere 
of Christmas. Watch for it! 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY NOTES 


[ MPROVEMENTS ON Campus DurING THE 

Summer: Nearly 4000 square feet of 
new floor space have been added as 
studios in the Arts Building. An auto- 
mobile laboratory with classroom has 
been located in the Langley Laboratory, 
necessitating moving back the Com- 
mons and building a new kitchen. The 
air blast and exhaust conduits were 
reconstructed and a new concrete floor 
was laid in the Forge Department. Nine 
hundred square feet of floor space were 
added to the Heating and Ventilating 
Department by the construction of a 
new gallery. The Military Department 
was provided with new quarters in 
Machinery Hall and new rooms were 
provided for the Printing Department 
in the Industries Building. The Campus 
near the Langley Laboratory was ed 
to suit the new street, which is named 
Frew Street, along the south-side of the 
Campus. A new reinforced concrete 
walk was laid over the campus to More- 
wood Avenue. 


Prersonats: The Scientific Monthly 
for September contains an article on 
‘The Evolution of the Parent’’ by Dr. 
Nathan Miller, of the Department of 
Industrial Economics. 

Professor Gustafson, the new head of 
the Printing Department, made ad- 
dresses before the eighth annual con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen and the 
forty-first annual meeting of the United 
Typothetae of America, both holding 
their meetings at the Hotel Commodore 
in New York thethird week inSeptember. 

Professor Cleeton has written a book 
on “Character Traits and Trends,” 
which will be published soon. 

Professor Trinks has recently issued 
a second edition of his list of books for 
mechanical engineers. He has sent it to 
all graduates of the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering who expressed 
a desire for it. This is one of the means 


which the Department uses to maintain 
contact with its graduates. 

President Baker gave a dinner on 
August 30, for M. Maurice Bokanowski, 
the French Minister of Commerce, 
whom he met on board ‘‘The France.”’ 
M. Bokanowski came over to address 
the American Bar Association, which 
met in Toronto. 


DEATH OF MRS. HOMER 
SAINT-GAUDENS 


A cLoup of sorrow fell upon the Car- 
+ negie Institute and the community 
of Pittsburgh when Mrs. Homer Saint- 
Gaudens passed away, on Monday, 
October 24. Carlota Dolley Saint- 
Gaudens had received all the gifts that 
the lavish hand of Nature could bestow 
upon a woman—beauty, charm, a dainty 
grace of manner—traits which some- 
times made it appear that she had 
stepped out of a Fragonard picture to 
bring joy into the life of her home and 
affection into the hearts of her friends. 
As a painter her works interpreted her 
own soul. Her mural pictures in the 
refectory of a boys’ school showed the 
young students how Sir Galahad should 
inspire their lives to chivalry. But it 
was in the painting of her exquisite 
miniatures that her own personality was 
reflected, where truth and beauty met 
in a dainty atmosphere of art. 

She had just mapped out her winter 
plans. Home from Paris, the two 
children in school, absorbed with her 
husband’s work in the International 
Exhibition, finding a joyful part in the 
celebration of Founder's Day, friends 
calling her to affairs on every hand, 
happiness abounding everywhere—and 
then, that sudden and fatal chill out of 
the night wind, and she was stricken 
down, as in a terrible accident, and all 
of us so helpless to give help—and in a 
few days all was so swiftly over. 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 

Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy Autumpn-fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 

S. H.C. 
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FREW STREET 


a laying out the new street leading 

through the Tech boundary line into 
Schenley Park the City Council have 
graciously chosen to name this. thor- 
oughfare Frew Street, in honor of 
William Nimick Frew. Mr. Frew was 
chosen by Mr. 
Carnegie at 
the inception 
of all these 
philanthropic 
enterprises at 
Pittsburgh to 
be one of his 
trustees. Mr, 
Frew was first 
elected Secre- 
tary of the 
Board of Trus- 
tees and upon 
the death of 
Mr. James B. 
Scott, the first 
President of 
the Board, 
was promoted 
as his succes- 


sor. It was WILLIAM NIMICK FREW 
during the ad- By Wituram M. Cuase 
ministration 


of Mr. Frew that the great Library 
system was inaugurated and also that 
all the other departments of Mr. Car- 
negie’s work, including the Museum, 
Fine Arts, Library School, Music Hall, 
and the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology were developed. When it was 
found that the original building in 
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which all of these departments were 
housed, excepting Carnegie Tech, was 
inadequate for further growth, and 
when Mr. Carnegie authorized the new 
Institute building, Mr.* Frew gave his 
personal direction not only tothe prepara- 
tion of the 
building plans 
but to the con- 
struction of 
the new build- 
ing. Every day 
year in and 
year out, it 
was his habit 
topayavisitto 
the architect's 
office, going 
over the plans 
in detail and, 
after that to 
inspect the 
work on the 
building itself. 
And when the 
new edifice 
was completed 
and inaugura- 
ted with im- 

posing cere- 
monies, Mr. Frew presided over the 
dedication ceremonies which lasted for 
three days and were attended by dis- 
tinguished individuals from nearly all 
parts of the world. It was therefore 
a well deserved compliment when the 
authorities of the city of Pittsburgh 
gave his name to this street. 
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HOW TO MAKE BEQUESTS 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 

I do hereby give and bequeath to the 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the 

City of arene Pennsylvania 





And bequests to the Cosnenie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 
I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTEOFTECH- 
NOLOGY OF PITTSBURGH, 
PENNSYLV ANIA- ——_—_—_——_- 


POLICE PROTECTION 
The following letter explains itself: 


THe CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
PirtsBpuRGH, Pa. 


October 15, 1927. 
Hon. Charles H. Kline, Mayor, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

My Dear Mayor Kune: Now that we have 
finished a most successful celebration of Founder's 
Day, which interested and pleased the entire 
community because of the fact that President 
and Mrs. Coolidge were our chief guests of 
honor, I want to express to you on behalf of our 
Board of Trustees our very deep gratitude to 
you, to Director Clark, to Superintendent of 
Police Walsh, and to the entire Police Force of 
the City of Pittsburgh, for the efficient and 
comprehensive control and protection which 
they gave to our illustrious guests in their tour 
of the city and their three visits to the Carnegie 
Institute. The excellence of these arrangements 
amazed us all and won the admiration of all 
concerned, and after coming into frequent contact 
with Superintendent of Police Walsh I consider 
him as an official of whom our city can be justly 
roud. Furthermore, the Police Force itself, from 
Ar. Walsh all the way down, fulfilled their 
arduous tasks on that day in a spirit of courtesy 
and good will toward the people of Pittsburgh 
and yet with a sense of discipline which made 
me feel that Pittsburgh has the best Police 
Force in the world. 

Your own presence throughout all the 
functions of the celebration gave a sense of 
pleasure and security to the entire affair. 

With my kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Samuet Harpen Cuurcu, 
President. 
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